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@BYOUNG AMERICAN OF THE MONTH 


SCIENTIFIC CAREER is in the stars for 16-year-old 
Robert Fischer of Forest Hills, New York. Astronomy 
has been Bob’s hobby since he was 10 years old, and last 
year his achievements in the field earned him the Princi- 
pal Award in the U.S. Air Force air-exploration category 
at the National Science Fair in Hartford, Connecticut. 
Bob’s winning entry was a combination telescope and 
spectroscope that he built himself. The instrument’s basic 
use is as a telescope, but by changing the angle of its 
mirrors and by attaching a camera to the telescope, he 
can take pictures of the stars. Bob says he uses the 
spectroscope, which is attached to the telescope, to 
“record the fingerprints of the stars. By reading the in- 
strument, I can tell what chemical elements make up 
certain stars, and whether a particular star is moving 
toward or away from the earth.” 

Bob purchased his first telescope—a ready-made 
model costing $3.98 — when he was in the fifth grade, 
and he has been building bigger and better ones ever 
since. One project he started — a model of the telescope 
at Mount Palomar in California — had to be abandoned 
when he discovered that the finished ’scope would com- 
pletely fill his bedroom workshop. Bob adapted his plans, 
built a smaller design and won an award in a school 
science fair. 

Constantly in search of ideas for new projects, Bob 
reads all the astronomy journals he can find and he makes 
frequent visits to the Hayden Planetarium in New York 
City. He is currently building a telescope in which beams 
of light will be amplified electronically, then fed into an 
oscilloscope, where they will be so intensified that he will 
be able to make spectro-analyses of stars far beyond the 
range of simple optical instruments. 

Bob has other interests, too. He is a good handball 
player and a member of the track team at his high school, 
where he is a junior. He also enjoys operating a short- 
wave radio. His foremost interest, however, is astronomy 
and he devotes a lot of thought to his future in the field. 
It is his hope to win a college scho.ur-hip and to receive 
advance instruction in the science of the sky. Considering 
his past achievements, this, too, is in the stars. 
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F younc actor George Hamilton, pictured 
| on the cover with Hollywood starlet Yvette 
Mimieux, appears to be slightly taken aback, it is 
because he is having his first look at a portrait 
Yvette sketched of him. Yvette—who, like George, 
is one of the young performers under contract 
to M-G-M studios—makes no claims as a portrait 
artist. She finds that sketching provides a much 
needed break in the day’s routine on the studio 
lot. Photographer Lou Jacobs, Jr., was on hand to 
record Yvette’s amusement and George’s dismay 
at her efforts. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CREDITS 


2, Tom Caffrey—Globe. 4-5, Gene Daniels—Black 
Star. 7, Joe Clark. 8, Don Hume. 10, M-G-M 
Studios (top); Low Jacobs, Jr. (bottom). 11, Lou 
Jacobs, Jr. 12-13, Bob Smaliman. 16, Todd Walker 
(top); Pan American World Airways (bottom, left 
and center); Bob Sma!lman (bottom, right). 17, 
Hal Roth—Globe. 19, Simpson Kalisher (top, left); 
Ray Hamilton (top, right). 20, Bob Hughes (top); 
Ernest Kleinberg—Pix (bottom). 21, Joe Clark (top, 
left); Jay B. Leviton—Black Star (top, right). 22, 
Joe Clark (top, left and right); Bob Smaliman 
(bottom). 


GENERAL MOTORS SENDS “AMERICAN YOUTH” MAGAZINE TO 
NEWLY LICENSED YOUNG DRIVERS EVERY OTHER MONTH 


AMERICAN YOUTH is published by Ceco Publishing Cae 
3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. John H. 
Warner, editor; Frank R. Kepler, assistant editor; Herman Dverr, 
ert director; Helen Simkins, A. Jack Bergers, John Tuba, Alex- 
ander Suczek, eclitorial assistants; John Reed, business manager. 





Karen (left) and Margot 
make some calculations after 
a series of dives off the 
cliff-rimmed shores of 
Catalina Island. One of the 
many caves cut into the 
cliffs by erosion can be 

seen in the background. 
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oo the look of surprise on Davy Jones’ face when 
he discovers that two college co-eds have invaded his 
underwater home. The two are Margot Hatcher and Karen 
Danielson, University of Southern Califcinia students, and 
both are experienced skin divers. Margot collects marine 
specimens and dissects them herself (marine biology is 
her hobby), and Karen is her underwater partner. Some 
specimens they send along to the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography at La Jolla, California, where Margot re- 
ceived her early training. 

Margot and Karen, who is the daughter of the Swedish 
consul in Los Angeles, met at USC, and when they became 
roommates there they discovered that they had a common 
interest in diving and underwater exploration. Now they 
spend weekends and vacations diving in the vast kelp beds 
off the coast of California or beneath the seaside cliffs of 
Catalina Island. 

Margot is the more experienced diver of the two. It 
seems that most of her spare time has been spent under 
water. While she was attending high school in San Diego, 
she worked at the Scripps Institution, a few miles away. 
At 15 she became the first girl ever to hold a card from 
Scripps as a qualified diver. She had to pass these tests 
to win her diving certificate: Recover a swimmer from a 
depth of 10 feet and carry him 75 feet on the surface; 
swim 1,000 feet in less than 12 minutes; surface-dive to 
a depth of 18 feet; remove her self-contained underwater 
breathing apparatus in the deep part of a swimming pool, 
make a free ascent, then swim back down again and replace 
the apparatus while on the bottom; exchange mouthpieces 
and breathing tubes with a partner while under water; 
make 12 training dives. All of this submarine activity 
qualifies her to dive to a depth of 25 feet. 

Both girls have become fatigued many times by strong 
off-shore currents, which vary each day, and so they 
have rigged a way to determine their velocity before- 
hand, in order to know just what they may have to cope 
with. Their device for measuring the current consists of 
an upright metal bar with a horizontal calibrated scale 
attached to it at a right angle. The bar is planted vertically 
in the ocean floor, a weight is hung from the top of the 
upright with wire, and the force of the current moves the 
weight along the scale. The girls test the accuracy of 
their measurements by comparing them with known 
current conditions. 

Margot and Karen have a camera that is specially 
built for taking underwater photographs. If a particular 
specimen is too heavy to raise to the surface, they shoot 
pictures of it and study it from the prints. They also use 
the camera to make shots of locations to which they may 
want to return for later and more detailed examination. 


Margot (holding camera) has just finished taking 
underwater photographs of marine life witha 
specially built camera. Karen is recording data 
on a slate that is designed for this work. The two 
divers always stay within sight of each other. 


Deep down in a Pacific Ocean kelp bed, Margot sets up the 
device that she and Karen developed to test the velocity of the 
underwater current. The current will cause the square piece of 
metal (in her right hand) to swing across the horizontal arm. 


SAFETY TIPS 


Be a good swimmer before attempting to skin-dive. 
Dive with a buddy; always keep each other in sight. 


Know your equipment. Practice its use in a swim- 
ming pool or other safe area. 


Dive to depths you can handle without discomfort. 
Depth ability increases naturally with experience. 


Enter the water feet first, holding mask against face. 


Be trained in life-saving and first-aid, according 
to American Red Cross standards or equivalent. 


Dive beyond the breaker line. Never dive in the surf. 


Before you dive, inspect the area for rocks just 
under the surface. 
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They Take Math...and Like It! 


Buying stock and studying 
the market make work in this junior high school classroom 
a pretty interesting experience 


YING MATHEMATICS in the eighth grade 


rege 


4 at Grant Junior High School in East Detroit, Michigan, 
af leerning dbout stocks and the stock market as part of 


their edugation, and such “Wall Street” expressions as 
bull,-bear, margin, common and preferred have an every- 
day use in their vocabulary. 

Last year, many members of the class became share- 
owners in a Detroit company, as the result of a stock- 
purchase plan worked out with the help of their teacher, 
Mrs. Lillis McLain, and the cooperation of the principal 
of the school and an investment counselor. Mrs. McLain, 
who is understandably proud of the progress of her stu- 
dents, says that the interest and enthusiasm shown by the 
teen-agers in their adventure into the world of business 
were “really quite surprising.” 


“The Students Wanted to Invest” 


According to the teacher: “We were following the mathe- 
matics text in our classroom study and reached the chapter 
devoted to stocks and bonds, and before we knew what 
was happening, the students wanted to invest in the 
stock market. 

“I explained the dangers of unwise speculation and 
pointed out to them how money could be lost by a poor 
or unwise decision. I also told them that a reliable stock 
will, in many cases, remain constant in value and reflect 
true purchasing power, and that it will increase in value 
with the rest of the market and return at least the same 
purchasing power, plus a profit.” 


The students were intrigued with the possibilities. The 
investment counselor, who was a graduate of Grant and 
lived near the school, was invited to speak to the class and 
explain the theory of investments. In his talk, he described 
how the stock market operates, explained its importance 
and pointed out both the advantages and the pitfalls of 
the market. 

The decision to invest in stock was reached right after 
the counselor’s talk. After talking it over with their parents 
and receiving approval from the school principal, the stu- 
dents voted to put up the money to purchase “class shares” 
at 25 cents a share. If a student's finances and allowance 
permitted, he could buy additional shares. A class treas- 
urer was appointed to collect the money to be invested. 
The treasurer's first report indicated that the young 
businessmen had $45 in the till. 


Vote to Buy Three Shares 


The investment counselor was invited back and was 
asked to suggest names of companies that had stock avail- 
able to be purchased with the students’ capital. Finally, 
after long and careful deliberation, the students voted to 
buy three shares of stock in a Detroit catering firm that 
services industries and institutions. 

“The students made their decision on their own,” said 
Mrs. McLain. “I don’t think the company will ever have 
a more interested group of stockholders. The investors felt 
that the company in which they were investing their money 
was almost certain to be a success, and that they would 





Teacher, Mrs. Lillis McLain, displays a stock certificate that 
represents ownership in a Detroit company by members of her market a practical and profitable way to learn mathematics. 


profit along with the firm in their first stock-purchasing Duties of the treasurer (SRC® 9 
included collection of money for ‘ 
purchase of stock, plus 
supervision of the funds, to 
annual meeting of the company last spring. On the day of make certain that there would be 
the meeting, Mrs. McLain and three students chosen by enough money on hand to pay 


venture.” 
As stockholders, the students were invited to attend the 


the group to serve as “watchdogs” of the class investment the bills . . . and there was. 


fund visited the offices, talked with company officers and 
listened as the annual report was reviewed. They then 
returned to the school and summarized their findings and 
experiences at the first “annual meeting” of the new 
stockholders. 


Company’s Progress Closely Checked 


Following the progress of their company as reported in 
the newspapers became a regular feature of classroom 
work, and its ups and downs on the market were faith- 
fully plotted on a wall chart. 
The students sold their shares of stock just before 
summer vacation started last June, according to the “by- 
laws” laid down when the investment fund was originally 
collected. Interest in the treasurer’s final report to the 
stockholders ran high. The students had bought the stock 
in April, when it was listed at 12%; when the shares were 
sold in June, market value was quoted at 14%. The Plotting the progress of the 
treasurer reported that, after the stockbroker’s fee and company in which 
the stock registration fee were deducted as expenses, the stockholders’ money was 
students had realized a profit of nine per cent on their invested, and studying market 
a ; ~ cau quotations in local newspapers, 
original investment. As one “wealthy” investor remarked: were regular assignments 
“This will buy a lot of bubble gum.” in mathematics class. 





To be a good driver, be 


Right 


“There are old pilots, 
There are bold pilots, but 
There are no old bold pilots.” 


HIS SLOGAN hung in the pilots’ ready room of almost 
a oes American airbase in the world during World 
War II. Some version of it is probably still used. 

A “bold” pilot is not only one who takes unnecessary 
chances when he flies his plane, but also one who takes 
chances by flying a plane he has not checked before tak- 
ing it up. The list of items that a good pilot checks before 
take-off is a Jong one and it includes many things that may 
appear insignificant to the untrained, but which are actu- 
ally vital to safe flying. 

Like a good pilot, a really good automobile driver also 
has his or her personal check-list. This check-list is re- 
ferred to as the “Ten-Point Safety Check” (see bottom of 
these pages). Many states require this check annually, 


Tires. Check pressure often, but only 
when tires are cold. Fill only to 
factory-recommended pressures. Note 
any variance as the first indication 
of a slow leak, And, of course, tires 
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Steering. Does the car “track” evenly, 
with no pull to right or left? Be sure 
there is not excessive “play” in the 
steering wheel. 
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but a good driver does not need a law to help him protect 
his life and his property. Speaking of property protection, 
there are a few other important items on a car that should 
be watched. They may be only remotely connected with 
safety, but they need attention. 

It is said that “all big fires start with little fires.” “Catch 


the little fire and avoid the big one” is another way of- 


saying the same thing. Car troubles are like that. Almost 
without exception, big repair jobs are the result of neg- 
lecting the little, inexpensive jobs. The secret is to take 
care of certain specified items of maintenance on a regular 
basis, at 1,000-mile intervals. (The intervals at which the 
operations should be performed are specified clearly by 
the car manufacturer.) Any automobile dealer knows these 
maintenance operations for the make of car he sells. The 


cost is insignificant compared with the cost of neglecting 
them. Here are a few of these items: 


Lubrication and Oil Change. This is inexpensive serv- 


clean. 


by M. E. ST. AUBIN, Director 
Service Section 
General Motors Corporation 


ice. Neglect it, however, and the cost may run to hundreds 
of dollars. 

Cooling System Check. Checking to see that the system 
has enough water in the summer, or enough anti-freeze 
in the winter, costs nothing. If one or both must be 
added each time a check is made, there may be something 
wrong. If the system has been watched regularly, the 
chances are that only a hose clamp has loosened; it takes 
only a few minutes to connect it. 

Battery. It costs nothing to check the water level in a 
battery every two or three weeks — the distilled water that 
must be added is free. Neglecting it, however, can mean a 
tow charge that is expensive — and so is a new battery — 
to say nothing of the inconvenience involved. 

An expert driver periodically checks the safety items 
of his car to insure maximum driving safety. You, too, can 
increase your driving safety and comfort by using the sug- 
gestions given here as your check-list. 


View Mirrors. Adjust before 





Making Good in the Home Town 


M‘x young people feel that 
their chance for success lies 


somewhere other than in their 
own home town. Vivacious 
Yvette Mimieux, the 18-year-old 
girl who is pictured here and on 
the cover this month, has dis- 
covered that it pays to stick close 
to home. Yvette was born in 
Hollywood, and she has par- 
layed her talent and good looks 
into a movie contract with 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Yvette’s “discovery” could 
happen only in Hollywood. Two 
years ago she was riding along a bridle path in the movie 
capital when a helicopter with engine trouble landed 
nearby. The pilot turned out to be a press agent, who 
took one look at Yvette and asked her if she would like to 

be in the movies. 

She considered his offer for two weeks before she said 
“yes.” He promptly selected an agent to represent her and 
found some modeling jobs that were intended to help 


Yvette is constantly seeking to 
improve her acting ability, and 
her studies include modern 
dance, drama and speech. She 
is shown here with Gertrude 
Fogler, M-G-M speech 
teacher. Polishing her 
delivery is a daily chore 

for Yvette, but she knows 

that she has many things to 
learn before she becomes 

a “film veteran.” 


her acquire poise. A few months later Yvette passed a 
screen test at M-G-M and was awarded a contract. 

She had a minor role in Home From the Hill, which 
starred Robert Mitchum and Eleanor Parker. In her current 
movie, The Time Machine, a George Pal production for 
M-G-M that is based on the story by H. G. Wells, Yvette 
and Rod Taylor have leading roles. 

Photographers have found that Yvette is a good model. 
As a result, they call upon her for a variety of assign- 
ments. She often surprises a cameraman by switching 
her hair style; she feels that such changes give her a 
chance to look older or younger, as the situation demands. 
In fact, Yvette says she can hardly wait to be 20. Studio 
colleagues feel, however, that her impatience is out of 
order. They say that her actions and conversation already 
give the impression of maturity. 

The young actress has a wide range of hobbies and 
interests. She paints in oils and water colors, sketches, 
designs clothes for her family and enjoys cooking (she is 
particularly proud of her recipe for spaghetti). In addition, 
she writes poems and short stories. Her favorite com- 
panions around the house are a Tibetan terrier named 
“Sugar” and a white kitten she calls “Spice.” 





Yvette Mimieux, a teen-ager 


born and raised a few blocks from 


Hollywood and Vine, has reached the 


first step in her climb to stardom 


At present Yvette is much more interested in a career 
than in marriage, and she firmly believes that the two do 
not mix. Her friends have found that she never permits 
social engagements to conflict with her work. When she 
is making a movie her only dates are on Saturday night. 

Yvette, who was born and raised a few blocks from the 
famous intersection of Hollywood and Vine, lives at home 
with her parents and a younger brother and sister. Her 
father was an actor in silent movies, so the motion picture 
industry is no stranger to the family. 

Unlike a great number of youngsters, Yvette did not 
always want to be a movie actress. Her mother recalls 
that she was quite a tomboy and that at one time she 
wanted to be a circus aerialist. Yvette first talked of becom- 
ing an actress when she was 11 years old. 

Except for a year spent at a junior high school in 
Mexico City, Yvette has obtained her education in the 
movie city. She majored in arts and science at Hollywood 
High School, but later transferred to Hollywood Profes- 
sional School for additional training in her chosen career. 
She recalls with fond memories her year in the capital of 
Mexico and frequently surprises friends with her ability 
to speak and write Spanish. 


Yvette looks forward to the opportunity of studying studio 
publicity still pictures, especially color shots 

taken of her on a movie set. She has become highly 

aware of the value of publicity in her climb toward movie 
stardom, and regards the long hours spent posing 

for studio photographers as part of her job. 


Producer-director George Pal discusses 
dialogue with Yvette on the set of The 

Time Machine. Although this is the first movie 
in which the young actress has had a major 
role, Pal hopes to star her in movies he has 
planned. Despite the fact that her costume doesn’t 
speak well for the future of fashion, the wearer 
appears to be a fitting survivor of the human 
race in 802,701, the time originally envisioned 
by author H. G. Wells in his popular 
science-fiction novel. 





Treat your guests to 
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for “Seconds’ 
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EXT TIME the gang answers your invitation to “come to 
N a party,” surprise them with a meal that’s both appe- 
tizing and easy to prepare — without help, For example, 
try the party spread pictured here on a dozen or so hungry 
guests. It consists of sliced ham, potato salad, hot rolls, 
olives, dill pickles, pretzels, potato chips, cupcakes and 
soft drinks. 

So that you'll have time to look your best when company 
comes, it’s smart to get started on your menu in the morn- 
ing. Cupcakes with chocolate icing, which are guaranteed 
to satisfy any sweet tooth, are easy to make from two or 
three boxes of prepared cake mix. Follow the directions on 
the box, but pour the mix into cupcake tins instead of 
cake pans. You can use an instant mix for the icing. 

To make potato salad, boil five pounds of potatoes until 
they're tender, then peel and slice and let them marinate 
for several hours in a thin French dressing, Add three or 
four chopped hard-boiled eggs and mix in chopped onions, 
olives, pickles, celery, capers and paprika to your taste. 
Add mayonnaise, lemon juice, salt and pepper about an 
hour before platter-time. 

It's a simple matter to prepare the ham for the spread. 
Buy a four-pound pre-cooked and boned ham (perhaps 
you prefer canned ham), and ask your butcher to slice 
and tie it for you. Two hours before serving, turn on the 
oven to 350 degrees and let it pre-heat for a half-hour; 
then cook the ham for 90 minutes. Cut the strings on the 
ham just before it’s time to serve, 

The rolls can be either homemade or the packaged 
bake-and-serve variety. They'll go fast if you serve them 
warm. To keep a good supply of cool soft drinks on hand, 
stack them in a picnic cooler that’s half-filled with ice. 

Incidentally, your guests will all agree that you are a 
correct and smart hostess if you serve the party food on 
paper plates (two or three together will provide a firm 
foundation). You can buy them in attractive colors. 


Party hostess Ginger 
LeFrak, 16-year-old junior 
of Peekskill, 

New York, whose party 
spread is pictured at left, 
planned her baking and 
cooking activities in 
advance. As a result, 

she had plenty of time on 
the day of her party to 
clean and decorate the 
playroom and to borrow 
records from friends. 





Motoring Tips 


From road signs to 
speed limits, driving abroad 


is different from driving 
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can increase the pleasure 


of your trip to Europe 


by JERRY D. RYAN, Director 
International Travel Department 
American Automobile Association 
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for Young Americans Abroad 


OURING EUROPE BY CAR is fast becoming as popular as 
‘Late vacations in the United States are. This is 
especially true among younger American transatlantic 
travelers, who have found that motoring is an economical 
and interesting way to see the Old World. 

Besides the economy of sharing automobile expenses 
with others, this type of transportation also provides un- 
limited travel horizons for the adventurous younger gen- 
eration. As a result of constant road maintenance and new 
highway construction programs throughout Europe, few 
areas are inaccessible to the motoring vacationist. And 
accommodations in the outlying regions are less expensive 
than those in large, metropolitan cities. 

These accommodations range from modern, American- 
style motels and picturesque roadside inns to converted 
castles, carefully preserved in their medieval charm. The 
food served in these places is usually extremely palatable 
and quite typical of the locale. 

The flexibility and convenience of automobile travel are 
as great an advantage overseas as they are in the United 
States. The traveler is not a slave to timetables, the whims 
of porters or the scarcity of hotel space. He has complete 
freedom to remain in a particularly interesting place, or to 
move on to another. This freedom is especially important 
to young people, who usually are traveling in summer — 
the height of the season — yet want to get away from the 
standard tourist areas. 

There are three ways to obtain a car for driving in 
Europe. You may buy one for overseas delivery, rent one 
in the British Isles or on the Continent, or ship your own 
car to Europe. Local AAA clubs throughout the United 
States are among the organizations that can handle any of 


these three methods. 


Make Rental Arrangements Early 


The AAA recommends that rental arrangements be com- 
pleted prior to transatlantic departure, so that the motorist 
is assured of getting the make and model car he wants, 
when he wants it. (Generally, the minimum age for rent- 
ing an automobile is 21.) Those U.S. residents who wait 
until they reach Europe to rent a car may find themselves 
running into countless delays and red tape. This is espe- 
cially true during the summer, when many people who 
were previously unaware of the ease of motoring overseas 
decide after their arrival to rent a car. 

Prospective European wayfarers should allow them- 
selves approximately three weeks to arrange an overseas 
rental. Travelers may purchase their air or steamship tickets 
and book their European hotel reservations through AAA, 
as well as make car-hire arrangements. 

When renting a car, travelers must keep in mind how 
many people will occupy it, how far they plan to drive and 
which countries they will visit. Car rental rates vary in each 
country, and in some cases the tourist can accept delivery 


of a car in one country, and leave it in another, without 
paying for returning it to its home base. 

After you’ve chosen your rented car from an array of 
more than 50 makes and models of American and foreign 
cars, your local motor club will help you fill out a rental 
application. Within two weeks you will receive confirma- 
tion of the rental, followed by a statement of approximate 
charges, which include the réntal price of the car and the 
estimated mileage. Then you are issued an “exchange 
order” authorizing you to pick up the car in Europe — and 
you're ready to drive as soon as you cross the Atlantic. 


How to Ship Your Car Abroad 


For those Americans who prefer to ship their own cars to 
Europe, major steamship companies accept automobiles as 
accompanied baggage; space is limited, however, so reser- 
vations should be made early. For travelers who are cross- 
ing the Atlantic by air, vehicles may be shipped as freight, 
but certain documents, such as bills of lading and dock 
receipts, are required for these shipments. It’s advisable to 
notify your local motor club well in advance, and authorize 
the AAA to have customs-house brokers complete the 
arrangements. Their charges will be about $20. The ship- 
per’s own forwarding agent or customs-house broker can 
also make the necessary arrangements. The exact total of 
the charges for shipping an automobile as freight is not 
available until after the car has been delivered to the pier 
and measured. And here’s a tip: When you drive your car 
to the pier for shipment on the day before the ship sails, 
make sure that the tank has as little gas as possible, because 
all the gas will be drained from the car before it is taken 
aboard. 

Once your car arrives at its destination, it is raised out 
of the ship’s hold, and before long you're behind the wheel. 
If you have obtained customs documents through AAA, 
the association’s port agent will clear the car through cus- 
toms and see that it is ready for travel by putting 10 liters 
(about 2% gallons) of gasoline in the tank. 

When you are ready to return to the United States, and 
the car is to be loaded at the pier, there are various docu- 
ments and services provided by the AAA port agent which 
are not included in the association’s charges. These costs 
amount to approximately $15. Also, a new regulation of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture requires that the 
undercarriage of all automobiles must be steam-sprayed or 
thoroughly cleaned before returning to the U.S. or they 
cannot be cleared by customs. Any and all charges in this 
connection are the responsibility of the individual. 

For full information on arranging return shipment of 
your car, you can call on AAA offices in London and Paris. 
Upon arriving in the United States, your car will have to 
be cleared through customs and entered on your baggage 
declaration. It will be made ready for the road by the 
steamship line. An agent from AAA will be on hand to 


(Continued) 
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MOTORING TIPS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 
ABROAD — continued 


Travelers will be surprised at the reasonable cost of shipping 
acar to Europe. You'll find that your car will open many avenues 
of adventure—and the freedom to roam is almost limitless. 


render assistance, but under current regulations he cannot 
handle customs clearance, nor can he intercede for you. 

As far as driving licenses are concerned, the American 
International Driving Permit is valid in every Western 
European nation, with the exception of West Germany, 
where a special German translation is needed. Each docu- 
ment costs $2.00, and is available to any holder of a U.S. 
state license who is 18 years old or older. 


Other Documents You'll Need 


The only other documents necessary for driving in Europe 
are the International Insurance Card, commonly referred 
to as the “green card,” which indicates that you have the 
necessary third-party insurance mandatory in 13 countries 
of Europe, and the Triptyque or Carnet de Passages en 
Douanes. These are customs passes for the car. The former 
is needed when one nation’s border is crossed, and the 
latter when more than one country is to be visited. Most 


Motoring abroad takes you to many scenic places from out of the 
past. For example, you would be delighted with the thatched 


European countries have dropped the Carnet and Trip- 
tyque requirement, and only Great Britain, Greece, 
Portugal, Spain and Turkey now require them. Minimum 
age for their acquisition is 21, or 18 if there is a co-signer 
of responsibility. In addition, a white oval plaque bearing 
the letters U.S.A. should be displayed on all cars registered 
in the United States; your motor club can supply this. 
In Europe the rule of the road is to drive to the right 
— the same as in the U.S. — except in Great Britain, Ire- 
land and Sweden, where you must drive to the left. If you 
intend to drive in any of these countries, you should be 
especially careful for the first few days, until you become 
accustomed to driving on the “wrong” side of the road. 


Two Kinds of Road Signs Used 


Two types of road signs will be seen on European high- 
ways. The first is a series of international road signs con- 
sisting of three categories — danger signs, which are tri- 
angular in shape; signs giving definite instructions, circular 
in shape; and informative signs, which are rectangular with 
a blue background. 

The second type is the system of road signs used by 
each country. Almost all of these signs are self-explanatory, 
such as the letter “P” with a line through it, meaning no 
parking, or the figure of a man walking with a child, mean- 
ing pedestrians’ walk. The one thing that Americans 
driving on the Continent of Europe must always keep in 
mind is the difference in speeds. In continental nations the 
kilometer is the unit of distance measurement; therefore, 
if you see a sign that says “Speed Limit 50,” it is in 
kilometers, NOT miles, and it means that you can drive 
about 30 miles an hour (a kilometer is approximately 
three-fifths of a mile). So slow down if your mileage 
speedometer reads the same as the speed limit! 

You will find traffic conditions almost the same as in 
America. Safe driving is the same, also. Such axioms as 
staying within the speed limits, driving with courtesy, 
obeying road signs, and keeping your car in safe oper- 
ating condition have universal application. @ END 


cottages at Membury, England, the towers of Neuschwanstein 
castle in Bavaria and the picturesque town of Roquefort, France. 





Has Skates—Does Travel 


Janet Champion travels from one end 


of the country to the other as a star of 
the Ice Follies, and in four years has 


appeared before about 16 million people 


as JANET CHAMPION is only 14, she has per- 
formed before some 16 million people during her 
four years as a skater with the Shipstads and Johnson Ice 
Follies. In the current show she is the featured skater in 
two of the “spectacular” numbers. She appears early in the 
show because, star or not, the law says she may not per- 
form after 10 o'clock at night. 

Janet and her mother, who is her business manager, 
travel a 22-city circuit during the year, from coast to coast 
and from Florida to New England, and Janet goes to 
school in all 22 of them. Her marks are sent to her home 
school in San Diego and she takes final examinations there 
when she gets home — which is only six weeks out of the 
year. Janet is in the 10th grade and her favorite subjects 
are geography (small wonder!) and history. One of her 
hobbies is collecting small ceramic animals; she has more 
than 50. She is the youngest soloist that the Ice Follies has 
ever had, and in four years has missed only six shows 
(there are about 450 shows a year). And even with 
school, rehearsals and performances, she manages to prac- 
tice skating a few hours daily. 


The skater seeks perfection during practice. Much 
time is spent on “school figures,” a series of 
skating maneuvers that must be flawlessly executed. 


Janet waves to the audience 
during one of the “‘spectaculars”’ 
in which she is soloist. Part 

of her poise on ice comes from 
taking dancing lessons, which 
she started when she was three. 
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How Do You Plan to 


Young men and women in their 

high school years are beginning to think 
about their careers. Here, briefly, 

is information about a few jobs and 


professions that may interest you 


YEARS are important years in a great many ways. 
They are the years of decision for nearly all teen-agers. 
They are the years when many will complete their high 
school education and find jobs; other young people will 
continue their education at colleges and universities. And 
whether they go to a job or continue with their schooling, 
it is right about now that they begin to cast about, seeking 
the field that interests them most . . . seeking a career. 
There are so many job classifications in the United 
States today (the last Job Classification Manual issued by 
the government listed more than 40,000 job titles, and that 
was 10 years ago!) that it is impossible to mention them 
all even briefly, so let’s take a look at some of the more 
familiar ways in which people make a living. 


Consider a Career in the Service 


Military service awaits every young man after he 
reaches the age of 18, and it is far from being the bugaboo 
that some people make it. Once in the service, many a 
young man has come to realize what a tremendous oppor- 
tunity for a career has been opened to him. He receives 
an excellent —if specialized — education. He can study 
aviation, electronics, engineering, photography, or the 
science of weather, for instance, or he can train in many 
other fields (the Army alone maintains some 55 different 
schools). So fine is the training, and so ample are the 
opportunities for continuing study, that a service career 





Being a teacher is one of those professions that afford a great 
deal of personal satisfaction. Our schools need them badly, too. 


Make a Living’ 


should be seriously considered. A young G.I. who plans to 
make the service his career can increase his knowledge 
and proficiency to the point where, if he wishes, he can 
apply for a commission as an officer. 

If a candidate for the draft volunteers before he is 
called up, he can select his branch of service — Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Coast Guard or Marine Corps. Complete 
information on the opportunities open to volunteers for 
military service can be obtained by writing for the free 
booklet, It’s Your Choice, Washington 25, D.C. 


There’s a Shortage of Engineers 


Just now there is a very serious shortage of engineers, 
and if technological and scientific advances continue, the 
need for engineers will become even greater. If you are 
particularly good at mathematics, physics and chemistry 
— the bed-rock college courses leading to an engineering 
degree — then perhaps this field is for you. Even before 
you graduate from college, you will probably decide on the 
branch of engineering in which you will want to specialize, 
for most of today’s engineers are specialists. There are 
more than 150 organizations of American engineers, each 
devoted to its own particular field. And because of the 
present shortage, most graduate engineers can count on 
earning a substantial salary from the start. 

In the field of medicine, too, there is a drastic shortage. 
There now are about 234,000 practicing physicians in the 
United States. At first glance, this seems like a lot of 
doctors, but if you divide this number into the estimated 
population figure for late 1959 you'll find that one doctor, 
theoretically, must serve some 765 people! 

The increase in the number of doctors has not kept pace 
with the increase in population, and this unfortunate trend 
is continuing. In 1960, only about 7,000 medical school 
graduates will hang out their shingle or go into academic 
work. 
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CRE DE lh et E 


The engineering profession is an exciting one, with a number of 
opportunities for travel here in the United States and abroad. 


If you plan to practice medicine, the requirements are 
many, right from the beginning of your training. You must 
have courage, a deep sense of responsibility, a faculty for 
leadership and the ability to remain calm in an emergency. 
You must have an interest in other people and an intense 
desire to help them. You must develop the ability and the 
desire to study, for the person who elects to practice medi- 
cine must be prepared to study for the rest of his life. 


The Rewards of Medicine Are Great 


But the rewards of a career in medicine are great. Aside 
from the personal satisfaction a doctor derives from his 
accomplishments, the successful doctor can count on earn- 
ing a comfortable living — and the man with a medical 
degree is always in demand, as a practicing physician, as a 
teacher, or in the field of research. 

The practice of law, like the practice of medicine, will 
demand of you many years of hard study, but here again 
the opportunity for rendering service to people (or to your 
state or country, for that matter) is great. The financial 
reward can be considerable, depending on your ability 
and your ambition and the type of practice you select. 
As in medicine, you may go into active practice (as a trial 
lawyer, say) or into teaching. There are other phases of 
the law that may interest you, though — some of the most 
remunerative being in the fields of finance and industry. 
Top executives of some of America’s largest corporations 
once were attorneys, and the study of law also provides a 
sound basis for a career in banking. Another interesting 
aspect of law as a career is this: A degree in law (or in 
accounting) is an essential requirement for acceptance in 
the F.B.I. 

There are other important considerations if you are 
thinking about studying law. One of these is the oppor- 
tunity for public service. A book compiled by the New 
York Life Insurance Company, Career Opportunities, has 
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Be apppter by a former dean of the Harvard Law School. 

“Heé\has this to say about it: 

*' . . Perhaps the most significant thing for you to bear 

‘fin ‘mind about the practice of law is the chance it gives 
.\. » for public service. 

\ besrrens have always been leaders in public life in 
América. Twenty-four of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence were lawyers. Congress and the state legis- 
latures have been mainly staffed by lawyers. 

“At last count, no less than 21,000 lawyers were serving 
their states, counties and cities as governors, judges, dis- 
trict attorneys and city corporation counsels. Thousands 
more were holding other important government offices. The 
truth is that there is no better avenue to political achieve- 
ment and service.” 


Chemists Are Practically Assured of Jobs 


If you are interested in chemistry, you'll be glad to 
know that, despite all the wonderful things that have been 
developed through chemistry in the last 20 years, there 
still are unlimited opportunities. Some 70,000 trained 
chemists are now at work in the United States, and a great 
many more are needed. The expansion of chemistry has 
been so great that graduates leaving college today with 
degrees in chemistry are almost assured of good-paying jobs. 

There are two chief branches of the profession: labora- 
tory work, or research, and chemical engineering, that 
branch which turns the research chemist’s discoveries into 
the machinery of industrial production. The two branches 
work together to produce a multitude of things that we 
more or less take for granted — shampoo, rayon, fertilizer, 
sulfa drugs, vitamin capsules, high-octane gasoline, and 
on up to the wonders that have been developed through 
nuclear chemistry. 

More miracles in chemistry are waiting for someone to 
come along and perform. New materials will be created 
— old ones will be improved. New industries, dependent 
on chemistry, will be born. The future is a vast one. 


Many years of hard study are required to become a doctor, but so 
great is the reward of helping people that it is well worth it. 
More and more doctors are needed to make up the acute shortage. 


Ours is a nation of tremendous industrial productivity, and thou- 
sands of skilled craftsmen, like the one shown above, help make 
it possible by building, operating and maintaining the machines. 


It is not necessary, of course, that you have a college 
diploma in your hand when you apply for some good jobs. 
For example, General Motors, like many other companies 
throughout the nation, each year selects qualified high 
school graduates for special training in apprentice pro- 
grams that prepare them for many of the skilled crafts. 

These young men work with experienced craftsmen, 
who teach them the arts and skills of their trade. They 
are given regular assignments and are paid good wages 
while they learn. Then, when they finish their training, 
they become full-fledged craftsmen and are employed as 
journeymen in the trade. 


Skilled Craftsmen Keep Production Going 


Just how important is a skilled craftsman? 

Each day, thousands of different machines make parts 
for automobiles, refrigerators, telephones, furniture, paper 
and many other useful products. A skilled craftsman is 
the man who builds and services these machines. He 
is the man whose skill and knowledge provide the 
wood and metal patterns, models, tools, dies, templates and 
fixtures essential to modern industry. He works on a team 
with the scientist and engineer to keep the machines and 
factories operating and, in fact, to keep our nation’s 
economy rolling. 

To become a good craftsman, there are certain things 
that you as a high school graduate must have. First of all, 
you must have mechanical ability and a genuine liking for 
shop work. Ever fix a bicycle, build a birdhouse or put an 
alarm clock back together? Then you have some idea of 
your own mechanical aptitude. 

There are other signs, too, that indicate you are head- 
ing in the right direction in your determination to be a 
craftsman. You like to work with your hands, and your 
hobbies require a great deal of hand skill—building model 
cars, for example. You enjoy fixing things that get out of 
whack at home. You finish a job once you start it, and 
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We are living in an age of scientific wonders, made possible by 
the discoveries of men who work in our research laboratories. Our 
entire mode of living has been improved through their efforts. 


you care little if you get dirty or greasy, just so long as 
the job is completed. You would rather take a motor apart 
and see what makes it tick than read about that same 
motor in a book. You do, however, like to read magazine 
articles about science and mechanics. 

Finally, if you get along well in shop, science, math 
and drawing courses in school, and you enjoy working on 
practical problems in the classroom and at home, then the 
signs are good. 

A young man who has the ability to make things with 
his hands and who can learn the skills of the trade he 
chooses will find many opportunities open to him. And, as 
a craftsman, he will have the security and satisfaction of 
a respected occupation and the feeling of accomplishment 
that comes from producing things. 

Teaching is another profession in which there is a 
critical shortage of qualified people. According to an esti- 
mate of the National Education Association, recent college 
graduating classes supplied only 85,000 new teachers to 
fill 220,000 openings. The situation has changed little since 
then, and any graduate who is qualified to teach generally 
has a wide choice of jobs. 


Teachers Have Respect of the Community 


Men and women who have chosen teaching as their 
profession are quick to point out the advantages to be 
found in their work. The job is challenging, they say, and 
in meeting the challenge they win respect in their com- 
munity. Teaching usually provides the security of steady 
employment and an adequate retirement program. In 
many cases, teaching provides a comfortable income for 
the person who is ambitious and works hard, and it leaves 
summers free for travel, graduate study or a supplementary 
job. Finally, teaching brings the knowledge of doing a 
job that is of vital importance to our way of life, for 
education is the foundation of our democracy. 

The average income for classroom teachers was recently 


The demand for trained librarians grows constantly. Today there 
are more than 7,500 public library systems, with many branches. 
in, addition, there are some 20,000 libraries in public schools. 


estimated to be about $5,000 for nine months’ work. This 
is not high, but averages do not tell the whole story, since 
thousands of teachers earn considerably more. As can be 
expected, competition for the higher-salaried jobs is keen, 
and while men are appointed to most of the top super- 
visory posts, many important and challenging jobs are 
held by women. 

Although qualifications to become a teacher differ in 
every state, most liberal arts colleges offer sufficient 
courses in education to meet state requirements. State 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools and the graduate 
school of education at universities h«ve for their specific 
objective the training of teachers. A young man or woman 
who obtains a bachelor of science degree in education 
from a state teachers’ college, for example, seldom has any 
difficulty in obtaining a teaching job. And advancement 
is usually possible for the teacher who is willing to take 
additional training in his chosen field. 


New Plan for Training Our Teachers 


A new and popular college program designed for 
future teachers is now offered in many liberal arts col- 
leges. This program permits a student to specialize in a 
field of study that interests him most — science, social 
studies, art, literature — and to carry a minimum of gen- 
eral or basic education courses. The student then com- 
pletes his on-the-job teacher-training at a neighborhood 
school in his fifth year of college, and receives a master’s 
degree upon graduation. 

A good teacher depends as much on his personal quali- 
ties as on his educational background. To fulfill the de- 
mands of his work, a teacher needs patience and dedica- 
tion, and these virtues are in evidence only if the teacher 
has a sincere interest in the growth and development of 
youngsters. In addition, he must have the ability to per- 
suade his students to pursue their learning as far as their 
abilities will carry them. 
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| \ D> Finally, a good teacher must be able to work well with 
yp ‘others. He needs good health and strong nerves, and he 
must be a person of high moral principle and good char- 
acter, for he will be setting an example that youth will 

llow. 

One of the best ways for a young person to find out if 
hé~has the qualities and ability to be a successful and 
happy teacher is to seek experience similar to teaching in 
his school years. For example, he can volunteer to work 
with youngsters in community organizations and in 
churches during evenings and weekends. Working as a 
counselor at a summer camp can be helpful. 

For those young people who feel that they have the 
qualifications, teaching is a wonderful profession. 

A woman's profession that offers a lifetime of reward 
is nursing, and it is a fast-growing field that holds a 
variety of opportunities for the girl of today. Working on 
the staff of a hospital, a nurse can concentrate on dealing 
with children, for example, or in obstetrics or surgery or 
the new techniques of orthopedics, such as the rehabilita- 
tion of polio victims, in much the same way that doctors 
specialize in various areas of medicine. 


Generally, the dietitian is a 
college graduate who has studied 
nutrition and the buying, prep- 
aration and serving of food. 


If you are drafted into the serv- 
ice or if you enlist, you will 
find unlimited opportunities for 
training for a service career. 


There are also opportunities for nurses in hospital 
administration or teaching, and if a young woman is inter- 
ested in travel, she can obtain nursing posts with the 
government’s foreign service, the World Health Organiza- 
tion or in the armed forces (a graduate nurse can enter 
the Army or Air Force as a second lieutenant, the Navy 
as an ensign). 

The need for nursing is as old as pain itself, and with 
a steady growth in population, an increase in the number 
of hospitals and improvements in health insurance, the 
demand for nurses is ever-increasing. Young women who 
like work that gives them responsibility, a chance to learn 
scientific techniques and skills and a sense of being useful 
to others should consider nursing as a profession. They 
will find their skill as nurses very much in demand; if they 
decide to marry, their training will be an invaluable 
preparation for motherhood. 

There are two ways to become a nurse — in a hospital- 
conducted school of nursing, or by taking a college course. 


The hospital schools have a three-year program leading to 
a diploma. In this program the student nurse attends 
classes and works in the hospital to gain practical experi- 
ence. Her hospital duties are similar to those of any 
regular nurse — giving first-aid, administering medicine, 
making beds, checking patients’ pulses and temperatures, 
assisting in the operating room, for example. In most hos- 
pital schools, much of the cost of training is compensated 
for by the services the student performs in the hospital. 

The college nursing course is longer and more expen- 
sive. It is a regular, four-year college program resulting 
in a bachelor of science degree, and the graduates of such 
courses have an excellent start toward the top positions in 
nursing. In both college and hospital programs, the gradu- 
ate nurse must pass an examination given by the nurses’ 
licensing board of her state before she can use the initials 
R.N. (Registered Nurse) after her name. @ END 


The performing arts usually require 
years of work and study before success is 
achieved. The overnight sensations are 
rare. One of the best ways to get 
experience is to work with a little theater 
group or in summer stock. 





YOUNG AMERICA HAS ITS SAY 


QUESTION FOR MARCH: 


Do you think a part-time job helps develop a sense of responsibility? Why—or why not? 


Sirs: 

I think a part-time job helps to de- 
velop a sense of responsibility because 
of four main factors. First, a person 
learns how to work properly. Second, 
he begins to be on his own eons 
and learns the ———— of 
Third, budgeting of time is required, 
allowing enough for work and pleas- 
ure. Last, the three reasons stated 
combine with several other minor fac- 
tors to give the part-time job holder 
a preview and preparation for a fu- 
ture that will include many responsi- 
bilities. 

RonaLp KNEIPFER, 17 
Adams Memorial High School 
Adams, Massachusetts 


Sirs: 

When a teen-ager finds a job, he is 
suddenly forced to renege all pre- 
viously made agreements conflicting 
with his working hours. In so doing, 
he is, to a small degree, sacrificing 
his integrity and sense of duty to a 
new obligation. Thus, a part-time job 
often contributes more to the neglect 
of a sense of responsibility than to its 
development. 

Janet Turk, 16 
Danbury High School 
Danbury, Connecticut 


Sirs: 

I believe a job helps a teen-ager to 
develop a sense of responsibility, since 
a job puts him entirely on his own. 
No longer can he depend on parental 
handouts and allowances—he must 
earn what he is worth. 

The teen-ager also learns a new 
sense of responsibility through con- 
trolling and spending his newly earned 
money. 

Dicx CHEverTON, 16 
Ottawa Hills High School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Sirs: 
A part-time jobs helps develop re- 
sponsibility. For two years I have con- 


tributed three personal items a day to 
a column in a local newspaper. y 
have to be accurate, newsworthy, and 
on time. At first it was hard to think 
of three tidbits, and harder still to 
remember to write them and get them 
down to the office. But with time, my 
nose for news became longer and my 
feeling of obligation to the paper in- 
creased, so that now I never forget. 
One of the strongest incentives for 
the development of such diligence is 
that little check at the end of the 
month to spend as I please! 

Fran Nav, 17 
Greenville High School 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Sirs: 

Responsibility cannot be learned 
through a part-time job. You just don’t 
work three or four hours a day and 
gon to learn how to be responsible. 
I feel that it is as children that we 
start to learn responsibility. As young- 
sters we have duties to perform. We 
take out the rubbish, put on our socks, 
tie our shoes, brush our teeth, hang 
up our clothes, etc. At that time we are 
responsible for our performance of 
duty. The older we get the more re- 
sponsibilities we have — moral obliga- 
tions, one’s actions and right or rea- 
sonable conduct. These things we are 
not taught in a part-time job. These 
are things we should learn growing 
up to be citizens of tomorrow. 

Marian Newcomer, 17 


Seaholm High School 
Birmingham, Michigan 


Sirs: 

A sense of responsibility is indeed 
created by a part-time job. A person 
learns that he is entrusted with and 
is responsible for a particular job, No 
one is there to answer for him; he 
must develop a sense of responsibility 
or fall by the wayside. 

Jack Ray Gorpy, 17 


George S. Gardiner High School 
Laurel, Mississippi 


Sirs: 

A part-time job helps develop a 
sense of responsibility in a person 
because he is given a responsibility, 
and therefore must accept it or lose 
his job. A job is not like school. Your 
employer is not required to keep you, 
as a school is. If a person accepts the 
responsibility of a job, he is helping 
to develop his ability to get along in 
life. A job gives him something of 
his own to be proud of. If he makes 
good, it will be on his own merit. 

Betry Wickstrom, 16 


Carthage Senior High School 
Carthage, Missouri 


Sirs: 

I do not think a part-time job helps 
develop a sense of responsibility, be- 
cause one has already developed this 
sense before he is old enough to get a 
part-time job. Responsibility is de- 
veloped in the home, and where the 
home leaves off, the school takes over 
with studies and homework. 

STEPHEN Bass, 15 


Broad Ripple High School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Sirs: 

A part-time job is usually held 
after school hours, on Saturdays, or 
during vacations. Even though the re- 
sponsibility is light, it brings to the 
worker a sense of importance and a 
feeling of being needed. Especially to 
the person who may feel insecure, the 
responsibility of a job helps to bring 
self-confidence that will be needed to 
accept heavier responsibility. 

If a teen-ager likes his job, he is 
more likely to take the initiative and 
shoulder responsibility in other fields 
— in school, in his home or at church. 
In doing this, he is taking the first 
step toward success in the present and 
in the future. 


Curis ARCHANGELI, 17 


Bloomfield Country Day School 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
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The cars are safer...the roads are s 


THE REST iS°UP TO: YOu! 


It's fun to chauffeur your crowd to a good time. But along 
with the fun comes a big responsibility—the safety of yourself, 
your friends and others on the road. Their lives depend on 
your willingness to drive well. 

You're not alone in the driver’s seat when it comes to safety. 
Automotive engineers have designed more safety into cars. You 
stop more swiftly and surely on better brakes, you see more 
clearly all around through Safety Plate Glass windows, the 


GENERAL MOTORS 
CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - 


steering is easier and the tires are stronger than just a few 
years ago. Traffic experts help, too, with divided highways, 
underpasses and overpasses, improved street lighting and well- 
placed traffic signs. 

But all of these improvements mean nothing without your 
cooperation. Be courteous, cautious and alert. Safe driving pays 
off, too . . . when your parents know that you're a careful 
driver, you get the car more often! More fun! 


A CAR IS A BIG RESPONSIBILITY—SO HANDLE WITH CARE! 
BUICK - 


CADILLAC - ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER 


ROTO IN U.S.A 





